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THE BALKAN STATES AND THE ALLIES 



BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 



" The world power of England," says a German pub- 
licist, " will be decided on the Dardanelles." Mr. Asquith 
told the House of Commons recently that England has al- 
ready lost more men in the Gallipoli struggle than she lost 
in the whole of the Boer War. When the question is asked, 
what has become of Kitchener's army, since the English are 
holding less than fifty miles of the western front? — the 
answer given is, that a large part of the new troops are 
fighting on the Turkish Straits, and that more are on the 
way; and Field-Marshal von der Goltz has lately declared 
that England has lost more warships there than in any 
naval contest since Trafalgar. From the other side, the 
pressure towards Constantinople is not less intense. Muni- 
tions are within reach of the Dardanelles, ready to be rushed 
through to Eussia the moment the door is opened, and Eus- 
sian commanders declare that, with these munitions, they 
could turn their defensive into an attack, and drive the in- 
vader back across the frontier. And the door may suddenly 
be flung open, through the failure of munitions for the 
Turks ; so much so, that Germany is vigorously beginning a 
drive through Serbia, with the express purpose of carrying 
to Turkey the supplies she has so far failed to pass through 
Eumania. 

How will this affect the Balkan States? What part are 
they likely to play in the Dardanelles adventure? And with 
what result? What lies behind the fever of negotiation that 
has for weeks been throbbing through the Balkan peninsula, 
from Bucharest to Athens? 

The answer is extremely simple. It all turns on a bit 
of territory that we used to call Macedonia, but which one 
might more graphically call the " Naboth's vineyard " of 
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the Near East. The passage is worth quoting: " Ahab 
spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vineyard, that I 
may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near unto 
my house : and I will give thee for it a better vineyard ; or, 
if it seem good to thee, I will give thee the worth of it in 
money. And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee." 
It is exactly in the spirit of the Balkans, down to the con- 
cluding doom, " In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine." In the bad 
old days of Turkish tyranny, men of three nations were 
scattered about this Naboth 's vineyard of Macedonia: Bul- 
garians, Serbians, Greeks, with a sprinkling of Rumanian 
shepherds on the moors among the hills. The Bulgarians, 
or at least those who spoke Bulgarian, seem to have pre- 
ponderated ; but every one spoke two or three tongues, or at 
least two or three jargons, and in the chief city, Saloniki, 
there was a large and well-to-do colony of Spanish-speaking 
Jews. It was largely the sufferings of the Slavs of Mace- 
donia that led Russia to invade Turkey in the early summer 
of 1887. It was largely the horrors inflicted on the hapless 
Christians there that made those " Bulgarian atrocities " 
with which Gladstone aroused England in the greatest cam- 
paign of his life. And, after the war, when the Sultan stood 
hands-up at San Stefano, Russia planned to give the whole 
Macedonian area to Bulgaria, which would, in all proba- 
bility, have saved Europe forty years of bloodshed in the 
Balkans, as well as two, if not three, wars. But Bismarck 
and Beaconsfield, acting with the Austrian Andrassy, tore 
up the San Stefano treaty, and, in the Berlin settlement, 
thrust Macedonia back under the heel of the Turk. There- 
after, the recovery of Macedonia became a cardinal aim 
of Bulgarian policy, and the entire ease with which Bul- 
garia joined to her territory the similar region of Eastern 
Rumelia, in 1885, only whetted her appetite for Macedonia. 
This is why, in by-gone years, Bulgarian bands were so 
ceaselessly active among the Macedonian valleys. It was 
not only that they were there to fight the Turkish oppres- 
sors ; they were there, even more, to stake out claims against 
Serbia and Greece. 

So passionate were the longings of all the parties con- 
cerned, of Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia, for the Macedonian 
Naboth 's vineyard, that, at the beginning of 1912, when they 
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were joining in league to overthrow the Turk, they very 
wisely agreed among themselves beforehand exactly what 
disposition should be made of the disputed ground. They 
went over the map, village by village, valley by valley, rivu- 
let by rivulet; and, when they had completed the drawing 
of their lines, there was not the smallest possibility of con- 
fusion or misunderstanding. And they even went so far as 
to say, " Supposing that, in spite of all our precautions, we 
do fall out over the division of the spoils, we shall appoint 
an umpire to decide between us." And they agreed upon 
Tsar Nicholas of Russia. 

Here is the whole trouble. After solemnly signing that 
treaty of partition, Greece and Serbia tore it up. It even 
seems that they had a secret agreement to tear it up, before 
they signed it. They would divide Naboth's vineyard be- 
tween themselves, and kick their ally, Bulgaria, out. This 
was what Greece and Serbia did. What Bulgaria did was to 
violate the agreement to call in an umpire, and, instead, 
rashly to rush into the second Balkan war. 

But we can make the matter clearer, and at the same 
time state the issues more fairly to the Balkan States them- 
selves, by following the succession of events. In the first 
Balkan war, the eastward swing of the Bulgarian army, that 
carried them right up to the Chatalja lines, exposed Bul- 
garia to an unexpected danger. Greece and Serbia, converg- 
ing on Saloniki, had already occupied Macedonia, the Na- 
both's vineyard of the Balkans — the territory assigned, in 
the preliminary agreement, to Bulgaria; and now they ob- 
stinately refused to give it up. It is to the land thus seized 
that M. Gounaris referred when he said, the other day, that 
" Greece would not cede a square mile of territory to Bul- 
garia." It was with reference to the same blood-soaked 
soil that the Ministers of the four Entente Powers made 
such urgent representations to M. Pashitch, the Prime Mini- 
ster of Serbia, seemingly with better success. 

In fairness to Serbia and Greece, it should be made clear 
that they thought they had genuine and ample justification 
for their attitude towards Bulgaria. And in truth they had 
a pretty good case. It was this: Austria, supported by 
Italy, who is also very jealous of Serbian — and, in general, 
Slavonic — influence on the Adriatic, which she claims as an 
Italian lake, had come forward with a plan to make Albania 
a nation, or at least an independent principality, under 
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Prince William of Wied. At this suggestion, both Serbia 
and Greece were aghast, for they had counted on dividing 
the Albanian hills between them, Serbia taking the northern 
half in conjunction with Montenegro, while Greece took the 
southern half. But the withdrawal of Albania from the heap 
of spoils, at Austria's instance, with the consent of the 
Great Powers, in what was then " the Concert of Europe," 
robbed Greece and Serbia of the best part of their prizes. 
Therefore they decided to indemnify themselves out of Bul- 
garia's purse, which happened, for the moment, to be in 
their keeping; their armies, that is, were in occupation of the 
Naboth's vineyard of Macedonia, assigned by the pre- 
liminary agreement, as has been explained, to Bulgaria. But 
they pointed out, with a good deal of reason, that not only 
were they getting a great deal less than they had expected 
through the abstraction of Albania, but that Bulgaria was 
getting a great deal more than she had expected: namely, 
the whole of eastern Thrace, including the great city of 
Adrianople. 

Bulgaria should have kept her temper, and called in the 
arbitrator, whom all parties had agreed on in advance, with 
an admirable insight into their own psychology. But Bul- 
garia, having promised to arbitrate, decided, in a fit of 
passion, to tear up the agreement, and to fight, a significant 
incident in the history of peace-agreements. As to what 
actually took place, we are fortunate in having the record 
of Jacob Gould Schurman, who was in Sofia at the end of 
June, 1913. 

Dr. Danyeff, the Bulgarian Premier, received Dr. Schur- 
man on June 27, and talked freely of the dispute with Serbia 
and Greece. He expressed himself as determined that Bul- 
garia should not go to war for Naboth's vineyard, and gave 
his official decision to that effect on the following day, June 
28. Yet on the evening of that day, at eight o'clock, unknown 
to Dr. Danyeff, an order was issued, in cipher, by General 
Savoff, Commander-in-Chief of the Bulgarian army, to the 
commander of the fourth Bulgarian army, directing him 
to attack the Serbians vigorously along the whole front on 
the evening of June 29. On the afternoon of that day, Gen- 
eral Savoff issued another order to the army commanders 
giving further instructions for attacks on the Serbians and 
Greeks, including an attack on Saloniki, and stating that 
these attacks were taking place " without any official decla- 
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ration of war." Dr. Schurman, with point, asks whether it 
is likely that General Savoff thus plunged Bulgaria into a 
second war on his own responsibility, or whether, in thus 
defying the Prime Minister, he was not acting under secret 
instructions from the wily King Ferdinand himself — who 
had just had a long conference with the Minister of Austria- 
Hungary. 

Be this as it may, Greece and Serbia were on their guard. 
Rumania, which had so far stood neutral in the Balkan 
war, now intruded herself, declaring that her neutrality 
was a valuable commodity, and should be paid for; and on 
July 10 she seized Silistria, a considerable town in Bulgarian 
territory, on the southern bank of the Danube. Two days 
later, tottering Turkey got on her feet again, came forth 
from the Chatalja lines, and retook Adrianople. On July 
15, Dr. Danyeff, the Prime Minister who had been put to 
open shame by his monarch, handed in his resignation. By 
the end of July, Bulgaria was checkmated, rather than de- 
feated, and on July 28 a new Peace Conference met at 
Bucharest, after exactly thirty days' war. But that month 
had cost Bulgaria dear. She lost territory, with Adrianople, 
to Turkey. She lost territory to Rumania. She lost more 
territory to Serbia and Greece, in addition to what they had 
already " abstracted " in violation of the agreement of 1912. 

And now she wants it back again. That is the whole 
heart of the present situation — the Balkan deadlock, which 
the Entente Powers are moving heaven and earth to break. 

And very naturally. For consider what they have at 
stake: It is openly declared that Russia's unbroken armies 
need only ammunition, in order to be able to drive the 
Teutons back, and, if necessary, put five million new men, 
or even ten million, into the field on the instant, which would 
mean such a forward drive as might really end the war by 
October, as Kaiser Wilhelm is said to have prophesied, but 
not quite in the sense that he is supposed to have had in 
mind. And we are told, just as openly, that the munitions 
for Russia's five millions, or ten millions, are all ready, at 
the very door of the Dardanelles, within two or three days' 
sail from Odessa and the Russian railroads. Is it to be 
wondered, then, that the Entente Powers are eager to break 
the Balkan deadlock, to get the Balkan armies, at this 
moment totalling more than a million men ready to go into 
battle, to try to help force the Turkish door? 
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And is it to be wondered that the Balkan Powers are 
putting up the price? M. Gounaris may, it is true, in all 
sincerity share his Queen Sophia's dream that the Hohen- 
zollerns are invincible, and that it is a kind of sacrilege to 
go against them. Let us be charitable, and suppose that he 
does. But no one who has bargained with Orientals — and 
the Hellenes are thoroughly Oriental in this — will be easily 
persuaded that it is a question of anything but the price. 
Eaise your offer, Messieurs les Allies! You have a big 
purse. And, if this venture carries, your purse will be bigger 
still. What other good things are there in the world that 
Greece covets? — covets more, perhaps, even than she covets 
the favor of the Hohenzollerns ? How about the cession of 
all the territory about Yanina, stretching up — how far is 
not yet decided — towards Avlona Bay? Italy is not eager 
about this, but there is all the coast of Central Albania left 
for Italy. And how about the old Ionian territory on the 
other side of the -ZEgean? If Stamboul falls, that will all 
be in the gift of her conquerors, — and Stamboul is said to be 
on the verge of ruin, the last shell already counted. How, 
then, about the splendid Ionian Empire, with its glorious 
memories of Hellenic civilization, stretching, if need be, past 
the realm of Saint Nicholas, right on to the city of Saint 
Paul? That would be well worth a few miles of Macedonia, 
in spite of the memories of Alexander. So the bargaining 
goes on. 

"What wonder if Ferdinand of Bulgaria also puts up the 
price? And he has already, it would seem, obtained a slice 
of territory along the Maritza river from Turkey, to make 
the railroad to Dedeagach and the .iEgean more snug and 
comfortable — or to keep it out of the hands of the Allies. 
The consideration paid to Turkey for this valuable " gift " 
has not been published, but no one who has watched Tsar 
Ferdinand bargain will believe that he gave much. And he 
declares explicitly that he is still quite free to join the Allies. 
Is this a pacifist way of hinting to the Sultan that Adrian- 
ople might also be acceptable? 

We have seen what splendid prizes the Allies, if vic- 
torious, may be able to offer to Greece, to compensate her for 
" ceding " to Bulgaria a part, at least, of the territory she 
" abstracted " in 1913, this part to include the port of Ka- 
vala on the JEgean. To Serbia they can offer Bosnia-Her- 
zegowina, perhaps Croatia. What other consideration, 
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apart from Naboth's vineyard, can they offer to Tsar Ferdi- 
nand? That is just the difficulty. Bulgaria is so hemmed 
in, on all sides except one, that there is nothing available 
to offer her. The one open side, from the standpoint of the 
Allies, is Turkey; and here the possibility is that the Sultan 
may get ahead of them by offering to cede Adrianople, for 
the mere continuance of Bulgaria's neutrality. That is why, 
with only Naboth's vineyard available, M. Gounaris thinks 
he is justified in telling the Entente Powers that the price of 
vineyards has gone up. 

So far, we have said nothing of Rumania. Among the 
Balkan States, Rumania stands a little apart. Her great 
tradition, as a colony of Trajan's Roman armies, as the 
seat, for two centuries, of a Roman culture, closely akin to 
that which, beginning with Caesar, has made France perma- 
nently a " Latin " nation, in spite of Gaulish and Frankish 
affinities; her language, still two-thirds Roman, and em- 
bodying a traditional literature of poetic richness and 
beauty; her long struggles against the hordes of barbarians 
who submerged, and finally drowned, the old Roman Em- 
pire, put her in a class apart from Bulgaria and Serbia and 
Montenegro, and link her more closely with the older classic 
lands. 

Rumania has an intense feeling of nationality — the pas- 
sion that burns so fiercely in the Balkans — but the Ru- 
manian nation is divided, and great sections of it are in the 
hands of strangers. The Rumanian principalities — long 
independent of each other under Turkish overlordship — 
Wallachia and Moldavia, now united, by the simple process 
of electing the same prince, form the present Kingdom of 
Rumania. But three parts are still in exile. The first of 
these, and the largest, is Transylvania, which is at present 
a part of the kingdom of Hungary; and it is saddening to 
learn that the Hungarians, who so lately made their own 
gallant fight for freedom, have used that freedom, since they 
have gained it, to tyrannize over, and browbeat, the Ru- 
manians and Slavs within their gates. The second part of 
exiled Rumania is the southern division, perhaps the whole, 
of Bukowina, the " beechland," which is at present a crown- 
land, not under Hungary, but under Austria. Here, the 
Rumanians seem to have been much better off than their 
brethren under Hungary; not, perhaps, because the Haps- 
burgs love the Rumanians more, but because they love 
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the Ruthenians less, and have made the Rumanians of 
Bukowina a counterweight against them, — as they have done 
with the Poles, in Northern Gallieia, setting the latter 
against the Ruthenians and the Czechs and Moravians. The 
third part of exiled Rumania is Bessarabia, the wedge be- 
tween two rivers flowing into the northwest corner of the 
Black Sea. In the war of 1812 between Russia and Turkey, 
vivid pictures of which Byron has painted in his greatest 
poem, a tract between the Dniester and the Pruth was ceded 
by Turkey to Russia. Rumania as a separate nation or 
kingdom had not then come into existence, but a majority 
of the people of the ceded territory were, by race and 
language, Rumanians. "When peace was made in 1856, after 
the Crimean "War, the western half of Russian Bessarabia 
was re-ceded to Turkey, as one of the victorious Allies, and 
was thus practically incorporated in Rumania, which had 
been growing to national consciousness and life since 1812. 
Rumania counted it a part of her territory; but so did 
Russia. And the difference is as sharp to-day as it was 
in 1856. Then, in 1878, when peace was made once more 
between Russia and Turkey, Russia, this time the victor, 
received, as part of the spoils, the western half of Bessa- 
rabia, which for twenty-two years had been a part of Ru- 
mania. A deep feeling of resentment against Russia has 
remained in the hearts of the Rumanians ever since; and 
it is on this that the Teutons have relied in their negotia- 
tions with Bucharest. They have openly promised Bessa- 
rabia to Rumania, as the reward of mere neutrality; and 
Germany has promised her, in addition, large pieces of 
Austrian and Hungarian land, in Bukowina and Transyl- 
vania, if she will actively aid the Teuton Empires. 

But Rumania has turned a very deaf ear to the Kaisers, 
and, in spite of all the persuasions of Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, has flatly refused to allow munitions of war 
to go through Rumanian territory to Turkey, even when 
large bribes have been added. Therefore, we are told, Ger- 
many is now beginning a drive through Serbia, to open an 
alternative road to Stamboul. The reason is, that Ru- 
mania and Serbia meet, along a frontier of some fifty to 
sixty miles, along the Danube — south and east of the Iron 
Gate — thus completely isolating Bulgaria from the Teutonic 
Powers. So that even if Bulgaria were willing to let muni- 
tions through to Turkey — and this may have been the " con- 
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sideration " for the strip of land along the Maritza — she 
could not accomplish what she desired, because Serbia and 
Rumania block the way. And the Teutonic Powers, which 
hold high moral ground on the subject of neutrals provid- 
ing munitions to belligerents, can hardly go to war with 
Rumania to compel her to do exactly that. 

But Serbia is already at war, so it is entirely lawful 
to open a road through Serbia — or to try. While but fifty 
miles separate the Austro-Hungarian frontier from the Bul- 
garian, merely to occupy these fifty miles would do no good 
at all. For the territory is mountainous, roadless, railroad- 
less ; and to get to the railroad would mean to occupy another 
hundred miles. And it may well be supposed that Serbia 
would find herself stiffly reinforced by troops of the Allies, 
poured in from the Adriatic, should Greece, pertinaciously 
neutral, refuse them passage by way of Saloniki. 

So that the strife of wills and interests, the making of 
destinies, continues with intense activity and stress among 
the Balkan States. Every day, new factors are injected 
into the contest. Any of these factors, or others still 
incalculable, may at any moment change the equation of 
the Dardanelles. But day by day, and hour by hour, mo- 
mentous issues are there being hammered out, and new 
pages of world-history may be headed by the word Gallipoli. 

Charles Johnston. 



